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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HEBREWS. 

The remarkable prophecy of Isaiah xliv. v. 
28, and xlv. 1. 13, compared with the expres- 
sions in the edict of Cyrus, “ Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth, and hath charged me to 
build him a house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judea,”’ leads us very forcibly tothe belief that 
Cyrus had been made acquainted with the pro- 
phecies concerning him, which, indeed, would 
very probably have been done by Daniel, who 
was a person of much consequence in Baby- 
lon, and who desired so earnestly the termina- 
tion of the captivity. The manifest super- 
natural knowledge evinced by these predic- 
tions, which were pronounced long before his 
birth, probably induced this monarch to dis- 
play the amazing liberality which he did. He 
delivered to the exiles, who were about to re- 
turn in consequence of his invitation, five thou- 
sand four hundred sacred vessels of gold and 
silver, which had been carried away from Je- 
rusalem. He prescribed the size of the temple, 
and directed that the expense of its erection 
should be defrayed from the royal treasury. 

The first caravan consisted of about fifty 
thousand persons including servants, and un- 
der the direction of Zerubabel. Travelling 
slowly, they arrived, after a journey of four 
months, in their own country, precisely at the 
termination of the seventieth year of the capti- 
vity. 

As the invitation of Cyrus to build the 
temple at Jerusalem was directed to all the 
people of Jehovah, and proclaimed throughout 


the Persian empire, it is probable that some of | 


the ten tribes, who had retained their religion, 
returned also to Palestine; and, in fact, the 
history of late periods mentions Israelites as 
settled in Galilee and Perea before the time of 
Christ. But since many of the tribe of Judah 
had preferred to remain in the land of their 
exile, it is reasonable to suppose that still 
greater numbers of the Israelites, who had 
lived in those countries two hundred years 
longer, would have felt little inclination to ex- 
change the happiness they there enjoyed for 
the prospect of an uncertain good in Palestine. 
The jealousy between Israel and Judah had 


now ceased, according to the predictions of 
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the prophets; thus the stragglers who returned 
of the former nation readily became amalga-; 
mated with the greater numbers of the tribe of 


|Judah, and they were thenceforth known by! 


the common appellation of Jews. 

Numerous caravans took possession of the | 
country, built towns and villages, and raised a 
city upon the ruins of their ancient capital. At) 
the feast of the tabernacles, the whole colony 
assembled at Jerusalem, erected an altar| 
among the rubbish of their ancient temple, and 
resumed their customary sacrifices. In the 
second month of the second year after their| 
return, by voluntary contributions they laid the | 
foundation of the house of God with great so-| 
lemnity. Joyful as this occasion was to the| 
younger colonists, in the midst of the tumult] 
of their joy, the elder people, who had seen| 
the glory of Solomon’s temple, were heard| 
weeping as loudly, for they perceived, from the| 
very commencement of the work, that this edi- 


} 
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Ezra, and the Ahasuerus of Esther, are names 
of Xerxes [. of Persia. In the seventh year 
of his reign, this king had made Mordecai, the 
Jew, his prime minister, and Esther, the Jew- 
ess, his queen. About the same period of his 
reign, permission was again given to the Jews 
to emigrate to Judea. ‘The priest Ezra, a 
celebrated scribe, was appointed governor, 


i with very full powers; and he was authorized 


to require funds from the managers of the re- 
venue, as well as wheat, wine, and oil, that 
the sacrifice might be legally and regularly of- 
fered, “ that the wrath of heaven should not 
be against the realm of the king and of his 
sons.”” : 

Although exemption from tribute was se- 
cured to the Levites who would emigrate to 
Judea, yet none of that tribe were found in 
the caravan which assembled in Babylonia, 


| and it was with difficulty Ezra induced two 


The 


families of priests to accompany him 


fice could be neither so large, nor so magnifi-|caravan consisted of about six thousand per- 


cent as the former.* The work, too, was 
their neighbours of Samaria threw such ob- 
stacles in their way, that the people were| 
soon wearied out. | 


Several years elapsed, during which the | 
work was suspended, the Jews pretending that 
the time to build the temple had net come, be- 
cause sixty-seven years only had elapsed since 
its destruction, and they would reckon the pe- 
riod at seventy years, according to the dura- 
tion of their captivity, while they were creating 
splendid dwellings for themselves. ‘There ap-| 
peared therefore two prophets, Haggai and| 
Zechariah, who urged the divine commands so 
~ owerfully upon the governor, the high priest, 
and the people, that the work was once more} 
resumed. | 


' 
During a period of fifty-eight years, the co-| 
lony seems never to have been in a very flour-| 
ishing condition; the administration of justice 
was particularly defective, and neither civil 
nor religious institutions were firmly establish-| 
ed. ‘The temple, however, was completed, | 
and joyfully consecrated with festive solemni-| 
ties, 515 years before Christ. 
It appears probable that the Artaxerxes of| 
{ 
* The passage in Haggai ii. 3. that the latter 
temple should be as nothing in comparison of the 
first, may be understood as referring less to its size 
than to those extraordinary marks of divine favour 
which were deficient in the second temple. The Jews 
reckon them up in these five particulars :—1. The 
ark of the covenant and the mercy seat. 2. The} 
Shekinah, or divine presence. 3. The Urim and} 
Thummim. 4. The holy fire upon the altar. 5. The 
spirit of prophecy; for after the death of Haggai, Ze-| 
chariah and Malachi, who prophesied after the build- | 
ing of the second temple, the prophetic spimt ceased | 
until about the period when the Lord came to his| 


temple in his more glorious appearance. } 


sons, which, after a journey of three months 


icarried on under great discouragements, and |and a half, arrived at Jerusalem, and deposited 


the donations they had received for it. 

Ezra collected together all the sacred books 
of the nation which were then extant, dispos- 
ed of them in their proper order, and settled 
the canon of Scripture for his time. From 
the collation of various copies, he corrected 
the errors which had crept in through the ne- 
gligence or mistakes of transcribers, and the 
division of the text into verses is 


generally 
ascribed to him. 


‘This was done for the con- 
venience of the Targumists, or Chaldean inter- 
preters ; for after the Hebrew language had 
ceased to be the common dialect of the Jews, 
which was the case after the captivity, the law 
was publicly read, first in the Hebrew, and 
then rendered by an interpreter into the Chal- 
dee, that all might fully understand it; and this 
was done by periods, for the more ready and 
accurate translation of every portion. The 
division of the Scriptures into chapters is of 
more recent date. 
(To be continued.) 
nuitiiinni 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 

There is a portion of Asia, of comparative- 
ly small extent, which has been regarded by 
the most enlightened people of all ages with 
filial fondness or enthusiastic veneration. 

Universal tradition, no less than divine re- 
velation, having fixed this territory as the 
birth place of our species, that instinctive at- 
tachment to the place of nativity, which hal- 
lows some particular spot of earth in the eyes 
of each individual, concentrates, towards that 
portion to which we have reference, the uni- 
versal regard and veneration of mankind. 
Who is there, amongst the believers in saered 
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history, but must feel deep interest in the|lers who have visited them strong and pecu-| you continue it a while, and be not blind to 
present physical and moral condition of the| liar interest. your own faults, you will see it yourself; but 
land of the Chaldees and of the Hebrews ?| It has been already remarked that Asia was! then you will be very likely to have forgotten 
There was the garden of Eden. There were| honoured by the visible presence of the Most| the old stroke, or have the new so blended 
the dwelling places of that fallen, impious race,| High, when he descended on Mount Sinai to} with it, that you will become perplexed and 
whose crimes caused the “ windows of heaven’’| ratify the ancient law and covenant; but a |disgt usted with the business, and very probably 
to be opened, and “the fountains of the great | brighter glory and a higher honour was yet to| give’ it up altogether.” ‘This was logic that 
deep to be broken up,”* for the punishment of be confe ‘rred upon the te rritory of Palestine| ‘did not entirely comport with my feelings or 
their rebellion. There was the seat of the|by the dispensation of that new covenant,| notions at the time; but in the course of my 
second father of the human family—the plain | whic bh fulfilling all that had gone before, | passing along through life, I have often had 
of Babel—the primitive kingdom of the mighty | brought salvation and “the glad tidings of|the circumstance brought to my recollection, 





hunter, and the land of the faithful Abraham. 









































But to confine ourselves within narrower geo-| every clime. 
graphical limits—where is the land whose} Cold must be the heart that does not glow, | 
moral history is so fraught with holy themes, lifeless the fancy which does not kindle, in| 
with lofty achievements, with deep pathos ?— tracing the descriptions — by modern tra-| 
Where is the land whose physical surface vellers of Gethsemane, Calvary, and the holy} 
presents to the traveller such sacred places as/ se pulchre. The minuteness and vividness of| 
the plains, and mountains, and valleys of Pa-|some of their narratives summon to our view| 
lestine ? jin strong assoc lation the various portions of) 
This land, and the deserts which surround|the Seripture record. By the borders of 
, have witnessed the greatest and the most) little brook in the solitary garden the Saviour} 
awful events which have influenced and deter-| prayed, was agonized, deserted, and betrayed. 
mined the destinies of the human race On the little hillock, still to be recognized—| 
The actual visible presence of the Abiabey among the wastes which surrounded it, was 
Jehovah in the pillar of fire, in the moving | consummated the most awful and sublime} 
cloud, in the awful thunders and lightnings, in| deed which earth ever has or ever shall wit- 
the darkness and gloom, in the ‘thre atening| ness; that atoning sacrifice was made, by 
voice of trumpets, with which he descended| which salvation was purchased for the whole 
on Mount Sinai, the many mighty miracles,|luman race, past, present, and to come; that 
glorious triumphs, and terrible judgments mighty conquest was achieved by which the 
which were wrought by the All-powerful hand | empire of hell was overthrown, judgme nt and} 


within the precincts of this little desert. have | mere y, righteousness and truth commingled| 


given its history a lustre which fails to attach | and united in glorious harmony and perfec- 
itself to the fairest fields and widest domains. | tion. 





* . > . } ‘ ° 
Sad and fallen as is the present state of Pa-| Such have been our thoughts in reading 
lestine, who can forget that her mountains and| modern descriptions of the Holy Land, and} 


her plains have been trodden by the feet of the | we have been induced to make some extracts| 


great joy” for every age, every people, and| and have often looked upon it as conveying 
'an excellent moral. 


And though I have not 
perhaps paid as much attention to it as its 
weight deserved, yet I think it has been of 
some use to me; for sometimes when I have 
felt uneasy in my situation, and desirous of 
change, | have said to myself, “* My lad, | 
guess thou art tired,’’ but take care, look be- 
fore thou leapest, remember the new stroke in 


a} mowing, and so I continued the old. 


But I have met with many, very many, who, 
[ have thought, had brought great difficulties 
and perplexities upon themselves by forsaking 


| their old and well proved strokes for new and 


| untried ones. 


When I have seen boys, brought up near to 
manhood in useful and honourable occupa- 
tions, growing uneasy, and teasing their fa- 
thers to permit them to go to the study of physic, 
the law, or some other of the fashionable pro- 
fessions, I have said, “Ha, my lads! I guess 
you are tired,’ you want to find out some 
easier stroke; but take care, you are little 
aware of the dangers this change will subject 


}youto. Your morals, your religion, and your 


estate are all at stake, and your ultimate pros- 


pects uncertain. Let me tell you, one cer- 


holiest seers and prophets and patriarchs, that | !llustrative of the subject, which we send £0) tainty in a mere competency, is more to be 
in her very dens and caves those have found|the editor of “ The Friend” for occasional in-| yalued than a dozen distant prospects of afflu- 


refuge, of whom holy lips have pronounced | sertion in his columns. Z. 
that this fallen world was not worthy—and de- | (To be continued.) 

scending a little nearer to our own time, O! t| _— 

who is there that can remember without emo- FOR THE FRIEND. 


tion, what blessed guest it was that conde- 
scended first to appear, in lowly guise, in the | 
humble village of Bethlehem; who it was that | 
trod the plains, that prayed in the deserts, that| ing, I was ve ry ambitious of being thought a 
taught in the cities of the highly favoured, | fyll hand. and 
though deeply rebellious country? In reading! set out one fine sunny morning with a com- 
the pages of the New Testament, we have| pany of veterans in o 
sometimes involuntarily figured to ourselves} 


THE TIRED MAN AND THE NEW 
STROKE. 


with them, and pursue it. I had been pre-| 
the various places and scenes in the Holy Land. | yious ly instructed in the art, and knew pretty | « 


The dark wilderness in which Satan was permit-| wel] how to swing the scythe, therefore went 
ted to tempt the dear Son of God—the stre am | 
of Jordan in which he was baptized, and be- 
side which he often taught the assembled mul-| quite as easy as the rest, and got to trying, se- 
titudes; the mount of Olives, the lonely place| yeral mancuvres in order to find out some 
of many of his fastings and prayer, from the {new stroke that would lighten the labour. At 
summit of which he proclaimed the holiest | length I hit upon one which | thought was 
moral code ever proposed for the service of jeasier. It happened, however, about this time, 
man, and from which he poured forth his| that an old man, the owner of the meadow, 
plaintive lamentation over the rebellious Jeru- le “ame along. “Ha, my lad!’ 
salem. ‘These, and many other places, rise 
before our mental vision fraught with special | 
interest and individual sympathy. 


’ he says, “I guess 
| you are tired.” Oh no, I said, I have found 
jout a new stroke, and it goes lighter. “A 
|new stroke !”’ he exclaimed, “ that’s a sure sign 
But there are other spots, the remembrance | you are tired; whenever any person quits the 


of which produces more powerful emotions | old and well proved stroke in any kind of 


than those to which we have already allude »d— | business for some new whim, you may be well 
emotions which are not suggested by any other 


places of ancient or modern cek brity, and 


assured he is tired; and, let me tell you, your 





having procured a scythe, I) 
I \ 


ence. 

When I have seen a farmer, with a good 
stock about him, comfortably situated on a 
farm, from which, with moderate industry and 
economy, he could draw a coinpetent support 
for himself and family, stopping his plough, 


When quite young in the business of mow-_| selling off his stock and his farm, or mort- 


gaging it, and moving to the c ity to turn mer- 
chant, “ Ha, my friend!’ I have said, «1 guess 


| thou art tired,’ or ambitious of being thought 


order to take a swarth | something more than an industrious farmer; 


|thou art entering upon a new stroke, but take 
|care, ten to one if thou mow as well with it as 
thou didst with the old one. Art thou aware that 


along very well tll the heat of the day came|it is as necessary for a man engaging in the 
‘om when I began to think I did not get along | mere vantile business, to be well acquainted 


with the mode of doing business in that line, 
as it is for a mechanic to understand the use 
of his tools? If thou art not, thou wilt be 
likely to make the discovery at a heavy ex- 
pense. 

When I have seen a man who has made a 
high profession of religion, and had become a 
popular preacher in the society to which he 
belonged, regardless of the advice and admoni- 
tions of his experienced brethren, or the testi- 
monies of those worthies who had gone before 
him, raising up new notions and new doctrines, 
thereby making rents and divisions in the so- 
ciety, and, in orde r to support these, raising 


new stroke will not do; you don’t mow as| doubts of the authenticity and divine origin of 
which impart to the narratives of those travel- | we Il now as you did with the old one, and if| the Scriptures, also making great exertions to 
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draw the young and inexperienced after him, I| ding the apostles, nor the reformers from popery, nor| mercial advantages, and, whatever may be the final 


have said, that man, if he ever had religion, 
has grown tired of it; he has found the narrow 
path too strait for him, he wants to find out 
some easier way. But I had nothing to say 
to him; advice upos such a man W ould be be- 
stowed in vain. “ He is wiser in his own con- 
ceit than seven men who can render a reason.” 
He has become “ heady and high minded,” 

lover of the approbation of the multitude 
‘‘ more than a lover of God.”’ He has taken 
the broad road to ruin, and has already arrived 


at the town of scepticism, which is a port of 


entry to the city of infidelity, a cold, dark, and 
dreary place, unenlivened by a single ray of 
holy hope, and where the Scriptures and all 
systems of religion are looked upon as alike 
fallacious, *‘ a mere ignis fatuus got up to ter- 
rify people, and make them bow to creeds and 
priesteraft;’’ but to all others | would say, take 
care of that man; he is of that sort “ which 
creep into houses, and lead captive silly wo- 
men laden with sins; led away with divers 
lusts; ever learning, and never able to come to 
the truth.”” And I would say, particularly to 
those who heretofore esteemed the man, be- 
ware that your partiality does not enable him 
to entangle you. For so sure as he draws you 
into his web, so as in any manner to become 
an advocate for him and his cause, so sure 
you are undone. For besides the cords that 
he will be constantly drawing around you, in 
order to secure his prey, your own natural 
propensity to support the cause you have 
espoused, and your aversion to acknowledge 
yourself to error, and your 
opponents in the right, will close every avenue 
for light, and render you totally incapable of 
making the least exertion to be extricated. 
Hope. 


have been in an 


FOR THE 


EXTRACTS 


FRIEND. 


early Quakers, possessed that clear discernment of 

spiritual things which some people now enjoy. Con- 
sequently, so far from paying deference to Barelay’s 
Apology, or to any of those works which are consi- 
dered authorities for the right understanding of their} 
principles, he treats them all as of suspicious or dubi-| 
ous import. Now, it is remarkable, that one who 
deviates so widely from the generality of his brethren, | 
should be suffered by them to preach in their meet- 
ings. Their church government must be very lax, o 
the fear of a schism must operate to prevent its en- 
forcement. Certainly the Friends in England would 
notconsent to tolerate such departure from their an- 
cient principles in any one of their ministers. If they 
did not expel him from their communion, they would 
at least silence him asa preacher. He told me ina 
conversation I had with him at his own house, that 
he believed one half the Bible was the composition | 
of uninspired men, and that a large portion of it he 
did not believe at all. It is not surprising that his 
disciples should coincide with him in opinion, as in 
most cases where a party is formed, the leader of it 
is unhesitatingly relied on. 





* The wish to maintain love is an amiable feeling 
but it may possibly lead to error when it urges to a 
compromise of principle; as by aymixture of liquids 
their respective properties are sometimes changed, |] 
believe that the indecision of some of the Friends has 
had a similar effect. 

“The Friends are generally so mildand moderate in 
their proceedings, that the parties may perhaps be re- 
conciled; but if any sudden excitement should arise, 


| rovia, 
,| years, become rich; for their 
|) 


success of our colonizing operations, nothing but 
some unfortunate disaster can prevent this becoming 
one of the most important commercial cities on the 
African coast. The lands are not generally 
very fertile, but there are some situations quite so. 
Even the most barren parts are suitable for garden- 
ing with a little attention to manuring, and the very 
worst parts of it will produce coffee and several va- 
rieties of fruits. I visited Caldwell and the half- 
way farms a few days since, and was much pleased 
with the improvements that have been made there 
during the short period they have been oceupied. 
Most of houses, and all of 
them have flourishing plantations of rice, cassada, 
plantains, and potatoes, with many other fruits and 
vegetables. 


cape 


the settlers have good 


The short period that these people have 
been in the occupation of their lands, and the indis- 
pensable necessity they have felt for getting a good 
stock of provisions, and furnishing their houses, 
have prevented them from devoting their time to 
other improvements. Though none of these people 
are as wealthy as their commercial brethren at Mon- 
they are all want, and will,in a few 
lands are admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar and cotton, in 
addition to the articles before mentioned. The lands 
on both sides of Stockton creek are of the very best 
quality; being of a rich, light alluvion, equal in every 
respect to the best lands on the the southern rivers 
of the United States. The settlement of the half- 
way farms on the Stockton does not advance ve ry 


ré pidly, They are principally owned by inhabitants 


above 


a disruption of the Socie ty seems to me the almost | of Monrovia, who have not gener: ully done more in 


inevitable result. Should such an event take place, 


the party which adheres to the doctrines of Fox and | cure their titles. 


Barclay, and which embraces nearly 
knowledged ministers of the Socie ty, “would probably 
make a closer approximation to the primitive stand- 
ard than is the case at present. The other party 
would be likey to slide into practices so much at 

variance with what has ever been looked on as Qua- 
kerism, that the public would bestow upon it some 
new name.” 


—- 0; — 


LIBERIA. 


In the last number of * The African Repo- 
sitory’’ is a letter, dated Monrovia, Dec. 28, 
1828, addressed to the board of managers of 
the American 


colonial 


Colonization 
agent, Dr. 


Society, by their 


Richard Randall, 


From a Summary View of America, by an English-| which we extract the following interesting 
man, who travelled during the years 1822 and 1823. partic ulars. 


Published, London, 182 


Speaking of the Society of Friends, in America, he 
remarks as follows: 


‘ There are in the stores in this place at this time 
not less than $70,000 of goods and African produce, 


and twice that value, if we include all the convert- 


“ Doctrines such as Fox never preached, and for| able property in the settlement. 


which the writings of Barclay and Penn may be 
searched in vain, are now openly promulgated amongst 
them. One of their ministers, resident at Jericho, in 
Long Island, has travelled much in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other states, and by his zeal and talent 
has raised a party whose views are entire ly diffe erent) 
from those of the founders of the Society. 


considerable force of mind and oratorical talents, 


though he is neither a profonnd reasoner nor a rheto- 
rician. It is by boldness in avowing his opinions, and 
fluency of language in expressing them, that he has 
succeeded in making converts. He is a favourite 
amongst the young, and those of more advanced age 
whose principles are unsettled. Such is his influence 
on his followers, that probably no pope had ever more 
implicit reliance placed in him. ‘To call in question 
the soundness of his doctrines, or their conformity 
with those which have ’ 


always been understood as 
belonging to the 


Society, is a sort of high treason 
which his followers know not how to pardon, for they 
are not conspicuous for theirtolerance. He tea hes 
that the books of the Old and New Testament are 
less valuable than the writings of some more modern 
authors; that the valid ty of some of 
than dubious ; that colle 
injury than good; 


them is more 
tively they have done more 
that the doctrine of 
false; and that neither the primitive Christians, inclu- 


| 
i 


| 


He has| 


| sider the town of 


atonement is} 


“Jam much the climate, 
fertility, and population of Liberia. 
at this season, most delightful. Jt is not very warm 
during the day, and at night it is cool enough to 
|sleep with comfort under a blanket. 
is considered the sickly season, we 


disease, and none of an alarming character 


pleased with location, 


The climate is, 


Though 
have but little 
I cone 
Monrovia quite as healthy as any 
of our southern cities, and the other settlements on 
the Stockton and the St. 
reputation for health. The causes which led to the 
mortality among the northern emigrants, who came 
out here with different expeditions, will, I hope, not 
again exist; and | am the more 
I see and hear, that, with proper 
even moderate prudence, emi 
from any of the northern 


Paul’s have even a better 


precautions, and 
grants 


states with but little 


from the effects of the climate. 
* The location of Monrovia is the most delightful 
that can be imagined. Since the woods have been 


from | 
| 


this 


the w ay of improvement, than was necess ary to se- 


There are some exceptions, which 


all of the ac-} will be particularly mentioned in some future com- 


munication. 


“ Since Mr. Ashmun left this, Mr. Cary has lo- 
cated the recaptured Africans, whose time of service 
to the colonists had expired, in a 
ately behind the half-way farms, between Stockton 
creek and the Montserado river. I visited their 
town, and was much delighted with their improve- 
ments. They have been on their lands but three 
months, and have already built themselves comfort- 
able houses, inclosed their lots, and have their cas- 
sada, plantains, and potatoes growing most luxuri- 
antly. Their situation is, | think, more healthful 
than the half-way farms, or even Caldwell, on ac- 
count of its being more remote from the mangrove 
swamps on the border of the river. This would, 
perhaps, be the best place on which we could locate 
the next party of our emigrants. If the United 
States send out the recaptured Africans now in Flo- 
rida, we will extend the present town for their ac- 

The vice-agent, Mr. ¢ 
serves much credit for his exertions in the 
and settlement of this flourishing village 
to have it called after him, Cary town.” 


situation immedi- 


commodation. late 


‘ary, de- 
location 


I] propose 


“TI have this day had 
Mr. Dungey, one of the 


a long conversation with 
individuals who have 





{ 


| 
| 
| 


convinced from all} 


pene- 
trated farthest into the interior for the purposes of 
trade, and am much pleased with the result. His 


statement is as follows. Himself and three others of 
been several times to king Boat- 


swain's town, one hundred and fifty miles in the in- 


the colonists have 


terior, for the purpose of trade. ‘J hey take the path, 
which is an open one, and well suited for men and 
beasts of burthen, about six miles from the mouth of 
the St. Paul’s, and penetrate, in a northern direc- 
tion, through immense forests, filled with herds of 
elephants, and innumerable other wild animals. 
During the whole distance, until they get within 


| twenty miles of Boatswain’s town, they pass no set- 


may come out! 


risk | 


| swain’s town, 


cleared away on the south side of the peninsula, our 


town is in full view 
most imposing 
which you 


from the ocean, and has really a 


appearance; and since the sketch 


have in the Repository was taken, t 


view from the north is much unpfoved by being more 


opened, and having many 





1é |} 


| 
i 
i 


additional buildings. The | 
| location of this place gives it most important com-| carry on a@ more extensive 


tlements and meet with no natives, exc pt the 

phant hunters, 

tric ndly. 
When they 


ele- 
who are very numerous, but always 
arrive within twenty 
they find the country open and well 
cultivated, with many cattle and some 
town contains more than 1,000 


fortified with a barricade 


miles of Boat- 
horses. The 
houses, and is 
$000 men,ar 


well 
sand ned with 
ht to 
is generally at war with his neighbours, t 


uniformly friendly towards us, 


muskets, can be broug Boatswain 


jut has been 
and much disposed to 
trade with the people of 


its defence. 
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thecolony. By opening a direct path, the distance ,cerns of the tobacco warehouse. Of the real value} interior, One such school, distant 70 miles from 


may be reduced to oue hundred and twenty miles.— | 
Our traders carry with them tobacco, pipes, muskets, | 
powder, cloths, and other African trade articles, and | 
in return obtain bullocks, ivory, and gold. From| 


of his services there, it has been remarked, “no one 
but a dealer in tobacco can form an idea.” Notwith- 
standing the hundreds of hogsheads that were com- 
mitted to his charge, he could produce any one the 


what I can learn, the St. Paul’s, after passing the| instant it was called for; and the shipments were 


falls at Millsburgh, is a deep navigable river, extend- 
ing several hundred miles ina northerly direction. 
Mr. Dungey assured me, that he was at the St. 


Paul’s, within twenty-five miles of Boatswain’s | 


town, and found it half a mile wide, deep, and navi- 
gable, and free from all falls or obstructions. There 
are several large islands at this point, one of which, 
called Haramahia, he described as five miles wide 
and more than ten in length. He says that the 
people there told him, that the time was when the 
slavers came up in their boats to this point, with 
goods to buyslaves. This fine river is on the map 
described as the Montserado, but its mouth is several 
miles north of Cape Montserado, though it is con- 
nected with the river of that name, by a deep navi- 
gable creek, the Stockton. Ihave no doubt that, by 
means of this fine river, we will in time open a 
trade with the interior, by which we may divert to this 
place, much of the gold and ivory which is now car- 
ried to Sierra Leone, onthe north,and Cape Coast to 


the south. I have already ascertained here, that a com- | 
pany can be formed with acapital of a thousand or two | 


dollars, for the purpose of making an experiment in 
this trade, on a larger scale than has hitherto been 


done, and | will probably take shares init, as autho- | 


rized by the society, to the amount of one or two 


hundred dollars. Iwill send a message to Boat-! 


swain in a few days, with a present, and will endea- 
vour to induce him to open a more direct path from 
our settlement, and to permit us to carry on a trade 


| ready to lend his aid. 





made with a promptness and correctness, such as no 
person, white or black, has equalled in the same situ- 
ation.””* 

As early as the year 1815, he began to feel special 
interest in the cause of African missions, and contri- 
buted probably more than any other person, in giving 
origin and character to the African Missionary Soci- 
ety established during that year in Richmond, and| 
which has, for thirteen years, collected and appropri- 
ated annually, to the cause of Christianity in Africa, 
from one hundred, to one hundred and fifty dollars. 
His benevolence was practical; and whenever and| 
wherever good objects were to be effected, he was 


gaged in this service every sabbath, among the co- 
loured people on plantations a few miles from Rich- 
mond, 

A correspondent, from whom we have already quo- 
ted, observes, “In preaching, notwithstanding his 
grammatical inaccuracies, he was often truly eloque 
He had derived almost nothing from the schools, and 
his manner was of course unpolished, but his ideas 
would sometimes burst upon you in their native so- 
lemnity, and awaken deeper feelings than the most 
polished, but less original and inartificial discourse.” 
A distinguished minister of the Presbyterian church 


said to the writer, “ A sermon which I heard from Mr. | 


Cary, shortly before he sailed for Africa, was the 
best extemporaneous sermon | ever heard. It con- 


He became a preacher several | 
|years before he left this country, and generally en- 








with the people bey ond him, and establish a factory tained more original and impressive thoughts, some 
in his town. At present, the goods of our traders | of which are distinct in my memory, and never can 
are carried on the backs of men, and cost them for | be forgotten.” 

transportation, about fifty cents a hundred there,and| Jott Cary was among the earliest emigrants to 
as much back, with the returns. Mules or jacks} Africa. Here he saw before him a wide and inter-| 
might be used to advantage for this purpose, and if | esting field, demanding various and energetic talents, | 
we could use the river St. Paul’s,eveu if we had to | and the most devoted piety. His intellectual ability, 
make a portage at Millsburgh, it would be still bet-| firmness of purpose, unbending integrity, correct 

| ) 

ter. 


judgment and disinterested benevolence, soon placed 
him in a conspicuous station, and gave him wide and 
LOTT CARY. |commanding influence. Though naturally ditfident | 

The publication above referred to ( African and retiring, his worth was too evident, to allow of| 
Repository) contains a biographical notice of|his continuance in obscurity. It is well known, that| 


: a 5 : ‘ sat difficulties were enc ered in founding a set-} 
this remarkable individual :—after confirming |8¢** difficulties were encountered in founding a set-| 


“4: "3: 4: © \tlement at Cape Montserado. So appalling were the | 
the account of his afflicting death, as the same circumstances of the first settlers, that soon after they | 
has recently been announced in the newspa- | had taken possession, it was proposed that they should | 
pers, the article proceeds— |remove to Sierra Leone. The resolution of Lott 

Lott Cary was born asiave, near Richmond, Vir- | Cary to remain was not to be shaken, and his decision 
ginia, and was early hired out as a common labourer |had no small effect towards seducing others to imi- 


} 
' 
| 
’ 
| 


in that city, where, for some years, he remained, en- | tate his example. 
tirely regardless of religion, and much addicted to} The peculiar exposure of the early emigrants, the 
profane and vicious habits. But God was pleased to |scantiness of their supplies, and the want of adequate 
convince him of the misery of a sinful state, and in | medical attentions, subjected them to severe an¢ com- 
1807,*he publicly professed his faith in the Saviour, plicated sufferings. To relieve, if possible, these suf- 
and became a member of the Baptist church. | ferings, Lott ¢ ary obtained all the information in his 
It is remarked by one who was intimately ac- | power, concerning the disease of the climate, and the 
quainted with his situation and character previous jremedies for this disease ; made liberal sacrifices of 
to his embarkation for Africa, “ that his father was | his property, in behalf of the poor and distressed ; and 
a pious and much respected member of the Baptist |devoted his time almost exclusively to the relief of 
church—and his mother, though she made no public the destitute, the sick, and the afflic ted. His services 
profession of religion, died, giving evidence that she | as physician to the colony, were invaluable, and for 
had relied for salvation upon the Son of God. He/a long time, were rendered without hope of reward, 
was their only child, and though he had no early in-| But amidst his multiplied cares and efforts for the 
struction from books, the admonitions and prayers of |colony, he never forgot or neglected to promote the 
his illiterate parents may have laid the foundation objects of the African Missionary Society, to which 
for his future usefulness.” ‘he had long cherished and evinced the strongest at- 
A strong desire to be able to read was excited in | tachment. Most earnestly did he seek access to the 
his mind, by a sermon to which he attended soon af- | native tribes, and endeavour to instruct them in the 


interview with Nicodemus; and having obtained a|own case, had proved so powerful to purify, exalt, 
Testament, he commenced learning his letters, by jand save. In one or two instances of hopeful con- 
trying to read the chapter in which this interview 1s | version from heathenism, he greatly rejoiced; and 
recorded. He received some instruction, though he | many of his latest and most anxious thoughts were 
never attended a regular school. Such, however, | directed ’to the establishment of native schools in the 


j 





were his diligence and perseverance, that he overcame | 
all obstacles and acquired not only the art of reading, * It is said, that while employed at the warehouse, 
but of writing also. Shortly after the death of his jhe often devoted his leisure time to r ading, and that 
first wife,in 1813, he ransomed himself and two chil-|a gentleman, on one occasion, taking up a book 
dren for $850, a sum whieh he had obtained by his | which he had left for a few moments, found it to be 
singular ability and fidelity in managing the con- \* Smith’s Wealth of Nations.” 


' 
; 
ter his conversion, and which related to our Lord’s doctrines and duties of that religion, which, in 5 of sunshine in long years of shade ? 


Monrovia, and of great promise, was established 
through his agency, about a year before his death, and 
patronized and superintended by him until that 
mournful event. On this subject, by his many valu- 
able communications to the Missionary Board, he, 
“being dead, yet speaketh” in language which must 
affect the heart of every true Christian disciple. 

He was eleeted in September, 1826, to the vice- 
agency of the colony, and discharged the duties of 
that important office until his death. 

His features and complexion were altogether Afri- 
can. He was diffident, and showed no disposition to 
push himself into notice. His words were few, sim- 
ple, direct, and appropriate. His conversation indi- 
cated rapidity and clearness of thought, and an ability 
to comprehend the great and variously-related prin- 


| ciples of religion and government. 


To found a Christian colony which might prove a 
blessed asylum to his degraded brethren in America, 
and enlighten and regenerate Africa, was an object 


| with which no temporal good, not even life, could be 


compared. The strongest sympathies of his nature 
were excited in behalf of his unfortunate people, and 


| the divine promise cheered and encouraged him in 


nt, | Dis labours for their improvement and salvation, A 
|} main pillar in the society and church of Liberia has 


}fallen! But we will not despond. The memorial of 
his worth shall never perish. It shall stand in clearer 
light, when every chain is broken, and Christianity 
shall have assumed her sway over the millions of 

|} Africa. 


—_—_ 0—_—_—_— 


MAN’S LONG HOME. 


[From Barron's Poetic Vigils. } 


There is a spot of earth 
Which mars the hour of mirth, 
Knowing that there its merriment must cease ; 
But to the mourner’s breast 
It whispers thoughts of rest, 


| And seems the haven where he hopes for peace. 


It is the silent Grave! 
From which no art can save, 
The proud, the rich, the gay, the brave, the fair; 
All—all in turn must come 
To that appointed home, 
And wait the awful sound of the last trunpet there 


The fearful thought of this 
May, to the worldling’s bliss, 
Be like the canker worm that works unseen ; 
Those who, like Dives, know 
Their good things here below, 


| May wish Eternity what Time has been! 


But can they reason thus, 
Who, with poor Lazarus, 
Find in this life its evil things their lot ? 
Who with the morning light, 
And each returning night, 
Mourn for what is, and sigh for what is not? 


These well may comprehend, 
“ The world is not their friend,” 
Nor yet the sordid world’s * unfeeling law :” 
Then, wherefore cling to life, * 
When, from such hopeless strife, 
Death gives the welcome signal to withdraw ? 


What can existence give, 
To those who only live 


And find alike in each 
A grief defying speech, 
The sickness of the heart from hope delay’d? 


One hope for such remains ! 
When death shall break the chains, 
That God may take them to his glorious rest, 
And through the vict’ry won 
By his Redeeming Son, 


Their souls may own earth’s last long home—its 


best! 
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From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


The hope of happiness after this life is 
another article to be examined. This is 
the Christian’s hope. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
brought life and immortality to light by 
the gospel. But where are the grounds 
of the hope of the infidel? ‘To what part 
of the visible creation can he appeal for 
this important artic le of belief? Will he refer 
to caterpillars and butterflies?* ‘Their change 
in the mode of existence, is still in the mate- 
rial world. And the views and hopes of man, 
from that evidence, would extend no further. 
It is limited to this world—and finding it not 
realised here, it would be but the hope of the 
hypocrite which perishes. He might look at 
worms and butterflies, and feel himself more 
miserable than they. It is through divine re- 
velation, that we have the hope of a blessed 
and glorious immortality. 


{ am aware that it will be said that some of 


the ancient heathen philosophers believed in 
the immortality of the soul. I am not disposed 
to dispute this fact. But if the philosophers 
of the present day cannot deduce this doc- 
trine from the mere evidence of the visible 
creation, then neither could those of past ages. 
If this species of evidence is insufficient now, 
it certainly was insufficient then: for the sys- 
tem of nature is much better understood than 
it was in the days of the heathen philosophers. 
The knowledge which they had of the being 
of one God, the immortality of the soul, &c. 


was derived from that revealing principle of| 
which Ged has fixed in the} 
By this the pious of past | 


light and grace, 
minds of all men. 
ages were taught, 
and the visible 
taught them. 


what mere human reason 
creation never would 


The doctrine of retribution is involved in even | 


more difficulty : 
immortality of the soul, there can be no ideas 
of retribution. The visible creation furnishes 

no certain evidence of this, and the natural re- 
ligionist is shut up in all the dark uncertainty | 
of a future state. 


believes it on the sure ground of divine revela- | 
tion. Passing on, with no other evidence than } 


the happiness or misery of a future state? If, 


course of things as the guide of our judgments, 
what will be the conclusion? Do we not often 
see virtue oppressed and trodden down, and vice 
triumphing in its own impunity? In the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘ Now we call the proud 
happy, and.they that work wickedness are set 
up, and they that tempt God are even deliver- 
ed.’’ It is to a future state that the humble 
Christian looks for a termination of his afflic- 
tions, and this he does on the sure evidence of 
divine revelation. But, on the principles of 
natural religion, that future state is uncertain. 
But admitting its reality, what he sees and suf- 
fers here, is the only criterion by which he can 


judge of what he is to expect there—and thus, 





* This has been done by some professors of natu- 
ral religion. 













distinct idea—of the height of happiness, ad-| tites 


still regard it as inseparably connected with| tites 


| his conclusions in whatever way he pleases, if} heart. 


|he does it on his own principles, he must de-| not in the flowers that bloom and spre vad their 
|scend from his boasted ground of certain evi-| beauties to the sun, regardless of those that 


| presses him to the awful brink, and his philo-| finds it not in the 
(sophy ¢ cannot hold him back. 


have | 


for without establishing the} _,, 


| be plunged into everlasting fire, 


He professes however to be-| 
lieve it on its mere possibility, while the Christian | 


., wicked will receive some punishment. 
the visible creation, and what does he know of | 


ae : | tion. 
we take the visible creation and the present| 


instead of a blessed and glorious immortality,| courses through the immensity of space, all 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the} follow the impulse of the laws of nature. If 
weary are forever at rest—he 
state of being involved in dark uncertainty—| insect to the most stately 


must look to a} we look to animated nature, from the feeblest 
animal, we find all 
of the depth of its misery he can form no} under the government of their several appe- 
and passions. Over these we discover 
mitting it to be of this description, he must/ no restraining influence. Men too have appe- 
and passions strikingly similar to theirs. 
vicissitude, disappointment and suffering—for| Does the unrestrained indulgence of these 
he sees in the visible creation, not one solitary| constitute virtue? If it does, what is vice? 
instance of a higher state of enjoyment. To Plainly the restraint of our natural passions 
this annex the idea of ete rnity, and the hope of would be a crime. his is an exe mplifiea- 
immortality “is only change of pain, a bitter|tion of natural religion. It is the undeniable 
change, severer for severe.”’ result of the principles on which these phi- 
And yet even this belief, with all the boasted | losophers (falsely so called) proceed. 
light of nature, and the certain evidence of} But I shall be told that this is in imitation of 
the visible creation, is mere vague conjecture.| the brute creation, and not of the Creator. 
There is not a blade of grass, nor tree, nor|'True—but it is unavoidable on their princi- 
rock, nor mountain—planet, or more distant! ples. ‘They acknowledge that they can know 
star, that can solve his doubts, or reveal the) nothing of the Creator but in his works. And 
secrets of the invisible world. ‘Thus the) if man is not to follow the blind impulse of his 
proud infidel approaches the brink of an aw-| passions and propensities, as other animals do, 
ful eternity, without a ray to guide his agita-| it must be by some law operating upon him 
ted mind, or give him an assurance whether} exclusively. And where in the visible crea- 
he is about to enter into a better or worse con-|tion is that law inscribed? Rejecting the 
dition—or a perpetuation of the afflictions un-| doc trines of divine revelation, and whe re is 
der which he has travelled through this world,|it? The Christian 


finds it recorded in the 
or to sink into annihilation. Let him form| Scriptures, and 


he finds it recorded in his 
Looking to other sources, he finds it 


dence, and rest upon mere conjectures. 


He finds it not in 
Here there can be no turning aside. 


their own level—He 
planets, that never deviate 
In this dreadful) from their courses, to help a meaner object on 
\dilemma, if he endeavours to hope for heaven,’ its way—He finds it not in the animal crea- 
where is his assurance in the visible creation tion, that follow the impulse of their passions 
|that there is one? And if there is—where is unrestrained. 

the evidence in nature, or any of the material 
objects to which he can turn his 
that he will be admitted into it? 
as the last miserable alternative, 
‘of annihilation, that 


| fade and fall around them. 
Death} the streams that seek 


But I shall be told that we are to imitate 
attention,' the moral attributes of the Deity. And that 
If he turns,| it is this which constitutes virtue. 
to the hope; But this is leaving their own principles. It 
hope cannot destroy the is leaving the visible creation. But what do 
ality of a place of interminable torment, and| we know of the divine attributes? Are we 
‘instead of passing into heaven, or falling into} so intimately acquainted with the Deity, and 
/nothing—how can he be sure that he will not) his moral government of the world, by what 
prepared for) we can see, as to be able to form an adequate 
the devil and his angels? ‘idea of his moral attributes? If we have not 
But he will probably here bring in the other|}a clear knowledge of those attributes, how 
|article of his creed, and say: ‘They that do|can we imitate them? And even supposing 
|good will be happy here after, and the very) that we did know them in their divine perfee- 
tions and fullness (which it is impossible we 
should) are we sure that it is competent in 
The visible creation does not prove a|such creatures as we are, to exercise the pre- 
future state of existence, and of course can} rogative of the Creator? 
prove nothing connected with that state. tice (for instance) in us, j 
I may be told—*If there’s a God, and that} him? The professor of natural religion ad- 
there is, all nature cries aloud through all her| mits thatthe Deity governs the universe. ‘Then 
works, he must delight in virtue, and that} tempests, pestilence and earthquakes are un- 
which he delights in must be happy.” ider his control. And it is in his dis spensa- 
I admit it; but what is virtue? The ancient] tions that the fairest prospects of human pros- 
Greeks and Romans (and we need not go to| pe rity are blasted, and trembling age and 
as remote a period for examples) considered| smiling infancy involved in one common ca- 
virtue pre-eminently displayed in war and de- | lamity. Are we then to presume to deal in 
vastation, and in spreading desolation and mi-| judgments ? Are we to undertake to deal 
sery in the rational creation. And indeed if|out death to our fellow-creatures? If they 
we take the visible creation, as the only re ve-| deny the over ruling providence of the Almigh- 
lation to man, there will be much evidence to} ty in these things, they deny one of the prime 
draw such a conclusion.—Nay it will go fur-| articles of their religion—that the Deity up- 
ther. The whole system of inanimate nature, | holds and governs all things. If they admit 
\from the small particles of dust on which we| his providence in these calamities , it is a part 
tread, to those vast orbs which rol] their stated| of his moral government—a display of his mo- 


I ask him to prove it, from the visible crea- 


Would that be jus- 
which justice in 
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ral attributes—and attributes too which we 
dare not imitate. 


But I may be told, there are other attributes 
of the Deity which we may imitate. But 
where, I ask, in the visible creation, is the 
precept clearly inscribed, that directs us which 
of his attributes we are to imitate and which 
not? -The natural religionist must be silent. 
We adinit no inferences. We demand a law, 
to use their own language, “which no human 
mind can invent, no human hand can alter.”’ 
They can find none. I may be told of the 
beneficence and bounty of the Creator, and 
that we may imitate these. It is admitted on 
all hands, that the present state of things af- 
fords a very imperfect view of the goodness of 
God. Itis only in those enlarged views of 
his goodness, which he is pleased to give 
through the medium of revelation, that we can 
contemplate his divine perfections. 


But the natural religionist is confined to the | without giving the context by which their 
present state of things, the present course of] meaning is fully explained. The following es- 


events, in the visible creation. 


It is not in}say ia the entire section upon the subject with 


virtue is; nor know what will be pleasing, or 
what offensive to his Creator. 


If he réasons on his own principles, alone, 
he will conclude that he may follow the unres- 
trained indulgence of his passions. Lascivi- 
ousness, fraud, violence and revenge, will all| 
come within the scope of his virtues—while| 
not an act of benevolence could be performed, 
not a deed of charity—to feed the hungry,) 
clothe the naked, shield the widow or the 
orphan from the northern blast; or administer} 
a cup of cold water, to allay the burning thirst 
of a fever!!! 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


It is a common complaint of the followers 
of E. Hicks, though unjustly, that our selec- 
tions from the writings of the early Friends 
are mutilated—that we take parts of sentences, 





this outward and partial view of things, that} which it is headed; and while it treats of the 


we can see the Everlasting Arms underneath, 
to bear up the children of affliction. 
there that we see the crown of righteousness 
which is laid up for those that keep the faith 
— it is not in the visible creation that we see 
the good things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. On the contrary, we see 
in the “text book’’ of the infidel, much of 


the Almighty. How many are there that lan- 
guish for years on the bed of affliction! How 
many pine in want! How many widows and 
orphans are there, cast on a cold, unfeeling 
world! 
of Him that governs the universe? 
are, Lask the infidel philosopher, where he 
will find, in the visible creation, any indelible 
record, by which man is directed to interfere 
in the moral government of the Creator, or 
attempt to change the course of events which 
he finds going on under that government? 
And on what principle he can call such an in- 
terference virtue? Ifa father, in his undenia- 
ble authority, should correct one of his chil- 
dren, how dare another interpose to lighten, 
or to stop the chastisement? Can the deist 
suppose that He who created the universe, 
and still governs all things, cannot, if he plea- 


; jupon this subject, the distinction is evident. 
misery among the most devoted servants of| 


sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus, it also 


his light or grace in the heart to complete the 
work of salvation. No such objection can be 
fairly raised against this article, and in compar- 
ing its scriptural doctrines with the opinions 
promulgated by Elias Hicks and his followers 


| However anxious they may be to make the im- 
pression, that they hold the principles of the 
Society, which have always been the same, a} 





Are these under the protecting care|cient Friends in nearly all the fundamental 
If they | doctrines of the Christian faith. 


just and impartial investigation clearly proves, | 
ithat they are diametrically opposed to our an-| 


to Christ he will in no wise cast out; for God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, 
he that fears him and works righteousness is 
accepted of him. So we say, it is Christ that 
suffered for us, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God; being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the spirit. Yea, 
he laid down his life a ransom for all, who him- 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we being dead unto sin, should live unto 
righteousness, by whose stripes we are healed. 


| Yea, whilst we were sinners, Christ died for 


us, and by himself purged our sins. Foras- 
much, then, as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself took part of the 
same, that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil, 
and deliver them who, through fear of death, 
were all their life time subject to bondage. 
Thus, now, I declare, we own the death and 
sufferings of Christ according to the holy scrip- 
tures, that he, and him only that suffered without 
the gates of Jerusalem, hath been our peace- 
maker, and has now come by his light and 
spirit, to give us the knowledge of God, and 
what he hath done for us; so that in his light 


It is not | acknowledges him in his second appearance by| we see him, who is our light and our salvation. 


As Isaiah said, he hath borne our sorrows and 
carried our griefs, which were the sad effects 
of our sins: so that remission of sins that are 


{past is freely preached unto all men through 


him, and all mankind are invited to come to 
him, and all the ends of the earth to look unto 
him and be saved. And after the prophet 
Isaiah had largely spoken of his death and suf- 
ferings, he comes to show (having premised 
that the great love and mercy of God flows forth 
through Christ unto all, and how he is enlarg- 





On the Death and Sufferings of Christ. 


But some are ready to object and say, “ you} 
Quakers do mightily preach up the light within, 


| but you say little of the death and sufferings of 


Christ without the gates of Jerusalem,” &c.| 
Answer. We have many accusers that say all| 
manner of evil against us, which we patiently 
bear, knowing it is for his sake that suffered for 
us, who is become not only our light, but also 
our salvation, as we abide in him as he hath 
commanded us. And we declare, that as he, 


ing his habitation, &c.) that the Gentiles who 
had been as barren and desolate, should come 
to bear and bring forth more children than the 
married wife, and that they would break out on 
the right hand and on the left, and that her 
Maker should be her husband and redeemer, 
&c, read Isa. 54, which is full of precious pro- 
mises, viz. All the children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children, in righteousness shalt thou be estab- 
lished, thou shalt be far from oppression, and, 
55, Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, &c. Behold, thou shalt call a na- 
tion that thou knowest not, and nations that 
know not thee shall run unto thee, because of 


ses, heal the sick, feed the hungry, comfort | PY the grace of God, tasted death for every 
the afflicted, and bestow all possible blessings? | "4 8° every man hath this benefit by it, that 


The Christian, in the precepts of our holy me.| he may now come to him, receive him, and in 


the Lord thy God. ‘Thus it is clear, from the 
prophet in these three chapters, Ist. That we 
were all like lost sheep gone astray. 2ndly. 



















ligion, and in the according feelings which the | him receive power to become a child of God. 


Spirit of Christ raises in his heart, has all 
made clear, in the work of benevolence and 
brotherly love. But the advocate for mere 
natural religion, if he keeps to his own princi- 
ples, cannot go one step, in the mitigation 
of human misery. No, not even to give a 
mouthful of bread to a starving brother! 
Thus, with all his boasted reason, he can- 
not, on his own principles, prove that there is 
but one God. He cannot prove that the world 


. . . ‘ j 
is under the superintending providence of the 


same power that created it. He cannot prove 
the immortality of the soul, nor, admitting a 
future state, decide whether that is happy or 
miserable, or mixed. He cannot tell what 








Therefore; when he came into the world there 
was great joy, for the angel that appeared unto 
the shepherds said unto them, “ Fear not, for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people,”°—and there was 
| with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good will 
towards men.” 


| Here is universal love; for God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. So allthe world are 
put into a capacity, by the death and sufferings 


of Christ, to come to him, and he that comes | 


What Christ hath suffered for us, and how he 
appeared in the world, and how rejected and 
despised ofmen. Srdly. How, after his death 
and sufferings, the good will of God is plen- 
tifully seen to flow forth to all people, and an 
invitation to all that are thirsty to come to the 
waters; as it is alsoin John vii. 37, If any man 


| thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
| that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow 


rivers of living water; but this spake he of the 
spirit, which they that believed on him should 
receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified. 

But after our Lord Jesus Christ had suffered 
aed risen from the dead, and ascended far 
above all heavens, that he might fill all things, 
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as the apostle says, he sent the Holy Ghost:| 
then the fountain opened more plentifully, and 
men out of all nations were spoken to, and 
heard, in their own language, the wonderful 
works of God declared. Now the day of deli- 
verance was dawned, and the day-spring from 
on high did visit the children of men; now the 
sun of righteousness was risen, with healing in 
his wings, and his light broke forth in obscurity, 
and they that sat in darkness saw the light of 
life: and life eternal was risen over death, hell, 
and the grave, shining in the hearts and souls 
of men, and the spirit was poured out upon all 
flesh, according to the Lord's promise, Joel ii. 
And whosoever will, is now, by the death and 
sufferings of Christ, put into a capacity of sal- 
vation, and this benefit comes unto all, whether 
they will accept it or no; the spirit of God is 
poured forth upon all, the fountain of living wa- 
ter is open to all, the grace of God that brings 
salvation appears to all. And the day of sal- 
vation is broke forth, and the true light now 
shines unto all, even to them that sat in dark- 
ness and saw no light, and in the region and 
shadow of death: and the spirit and the bride 
saith come, and let him that heareth say come, 
and let him that is athirst come, and whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely. 
Thus the invitation goeth out to all, and who- 
soever will, may receive or take of the foun- 
tain of living water freely, without money or 
price, or any thing to merit or purchase it, for 
the pardon or remission of sins that are past, is 
freely preached to all in Christ, and for his) 
sake that died for them, and bought them with) 
his precious blood. 

But this is not all the benefit that comes to 
poor souls by his death and sufferings; for now 
the true light shines, the hidden things of dark- 
ness are manifested, reproved, judged and con-| 
demned. For he is also given for a witness to| 
the people, and he doth bear witness for them, | 
if they follow him, and live to him who died for! 
them; but if they still live to themselves, and| 
follow the devices and desires of their own| 
heart, and do those things they ought not, and 
leave undone those things they ought to do, 
then he doth witness against them, judge and| 
condemn them, for their evil ways, words, &c. 
Now let me speak freely and say, while we were 
enemies, (by the death of Christ,) we were put 
into a capacity to turn from that which made 
us so, viz. sin, and be joined to the Lord, who 
stood ready to receive us, in him who died for 
us, and would not impute our trespasses unto 
us, because he had suffered for us, who now 
unites and reconciles us to God, and by his life 
we come to be quickened and raised from death 
to life, and we see in his light, thatas we come 
to him, receive and follow him, we feel his life 
and power more and more unites to God, the 
giver of this unspeakable gift, and manifests 


i 


So then come to Christ, believe in him, fol- | 
low him, and then thou shalt not abide in dark- | 
ness, but shalt have the light of life. ‘I'he Lord | 
complained of the Jews of old, that though they | 
searched the scriptures, and thought in them | 
to have eternal life, yet they would not come | 
to him that they might have life. This 1s still | 
the cause of all that death and darkness that | 
people lie in; they will not come to him, nor 
do they love him, nor his appearance, nor light, 
which makes all things manifest that are re- 
proved. How oft, said Christ, would | have 
gathered thee, but thou wouldst not; here it is 
plain, God would have all to be saved, but they 
will not come unto him, nor be gathered by 
him. Oh! therefore, come, and let us walk in 
the light of the Lord; let us walk honestly, as 
in the day-time, that our sanctification may be 
throughout, for it is Christ that sanctifies, 
washes and purifies with the washing of regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Ghost; forif 
he wash us not we have no part in him; but if 
we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin, 1 John i. 7. ‘Thus, it is clear, we had 
need to come to the Lord Jesus Christ, and give 
up to be saved by him, and, in a word, to re- 
ceive him who hath done all this for us, to be 
all to us, and we to be, what we are, in him, 
who is the way, the truth, and the life, and no 
man cometh unto the Father but by him. So 
this is the one thing needful, the good part 
which Mary chose, the pearl of price, that is 
better than the whole world. Therefore, let 
none rest in notions and empty profession, dead 
forms, dry opinions, and beggarly elements, but 
come and kiss the son, lest he be angry, and ye 
perish from the way: for in him we have peace, 
in the world is trouble, and no true peace to 
be met with but in him ; he is the way of peace, 
blessed are they who know him, and abide in 
him unto the end ; they will lay down their heads 
in peace, when time with them here shall be no 
more. J. GRATTON., 





20° 
Epistle from G. Fox. 

‘* Feeling a concern upon my mind with 
relation to those seducing spirits that made di- 
vision amongst Friends, and being sensible 
that they endeavoured to insinuate themselves 
into the affectionate part, | was moved to 
write a few lines to Friends concerning them 
as followeth: 

** All those that set themselves up in the af- 
fections of the people, set themselves up, and 
the affections of the people, and not Christ. 
But, Friends, your peaceable habitation in the 
truth, which is everlasting, and changes not, 
will outlast all the habitations of those that are 
out of the truth, although they be never so full 
of words. So those that are so keen for J. S. 





his love unto us, who is in Christ, reconciling | and J. W. [Joh Story and John Wilkinson, } 
us unto himself; and the more we are gathered| let them take them, and the separation; and 
into the life of him, the more God is with us,' you that have given your testimony against 
and his peace witnessed by us, to his praise and | that spirit, stand in your testimony, till they 
glory, for evermore. Amen. So in Christ, we answer by condemnation. Do not strive; nor 
reap all the benefits of his death, sufferings, ris-/ make bargains with that which is out of the 
ing again, ascending, and mediatorship, who) truth: nor save that alive to be a sacrifice for 
gives peace to our souls, and is our light,)God, which should be slain, lest you lose your 
leader, teacher, commander, king, lawgiver,| kingdom. G. F. 


wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re-| Amsterdam, 14th 7th mo. 1677.” 
demption. 
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The views of the Society of Friends respect- 
ing the nature of the call to the ministry are 
well known. Yet their testimony against a 
stipendiary clergy has never been considered 
as forbidding the necessary pecuniary aid in 
their journeys to those whom they believed to 
be called upon to preach the gospel. Poor 
Friends travelling in the ministry have always, 
from the early days of the Society, been thus 
assisted or supported by their brethren. A 
desire to render this assistance less irksome to 
those to whom it was necessary, has led to the 
practice of defraying the travelling expenses 
of ministers generally by the yearly meetings 
within the circuit of which they were engaged 
m gospel labour. Thus the yearly meeting of 
London has borne the expense not only of 
their own members travelling in religious ser- 
vices on the continent, but those of American 
Friends both there and in Great Britain. The 
yearly meetings in America have, in like man- 
ner, borne their share of the support of tra- 
velling ministers. The practice may have 
varied in different places, but such, we believe, 
has been its general outline. In the monthly 
meeting of New York there was a standing 
committee for attending to the accommodation 
of travelling Friends coming among them. 
The practice there was to pay the expenses of 
conveying the Friends of their own yearly 
meeting to neighbouring meetings out of the 
funds of the monthly meeting, while those of 
distant Friends were paid by the treasurer of 
the yearly meeting. ‘The foregoing remarks 
must be understood as expressing what was 
considered an allowable usage by the Society. 
At the same time, it is believed, that few 
Friends have consented to accept of assistance 
when their own means were sufficient for the 
purpose. ‘The desire on the part of Friends 


| to lighten the burden of expense to the indivi- 


dual, and the unwillingness to accept of aid, 
have thus been continually at an amicable 
controversy; and, in numerous instances, bills 
have been paid privily by committees, where 
the individual for whom they were incurred, 
has strenuously, though often in vain, insisted 
upon refunding the amount. While the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends remained a 
united body, this system worked in perfect har- 
mony. But when the jealousies and suspicions 
which grew out of the new doctrines of Elias 
Hicks began to take root in the minds of his 
followers, one of the first of the evil fruits they 
bore was a dislike of English Friends, and a 
determination to lessen, by every means ‘in 
their power, the character and services of our 
transatlantic brethren and _ sisters. 
found that they were among the firmest op- 
posers of the new doctrines, and as soon as 
this was discovered respecting any one of 
them, from that moment was the individual se- 
lected as the vjctim of an abuse and calumny 
as shameless and unsparing as ever were in- 
vented. Neither sex nor age were an exemp- 
tion, and we will not stain the pages of this 
paper by enumerating the falsehoods circulat- 
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ed respecting men and women of the most un- 
sullied purity of character. The favourite and 
reiterated charge, however, was that of being 
hirelings! The books of the treasurer of the 
yearly meeting of New York were ransacked; 
the expenses charged to the account of tra- 
velling ministers were extracted ; the amount 
of these expenses was grossly exaggerated ; it 
was represented that. English Friends were 
living luxuriously upon the funds of the So- 
ciety, and no efforts that a calumpiating and 
malicious spirit could make were left untried 
to destroy the character of these Friends. 
This language may seem severe, but those 
who remember the atrocious falsehoods that 
were then circulated, will agree with us in 
thinking it mild and forbearing. It was, per- 
haps, in the end, a happy cireumstance, that 
these calumniators fixed upon the accounts 
of expenses as the foundation of their accusa- 
tions; for it has enabled us to meet and expose 
them. For instance, it was discovered that a 
sum of twenty-six or twenty-seven dollars had 
been incurred, on account of William Forster. 
This was eagerly circulated, with the short and 
summary note (as false as it is absurd) an- 
nexed, that ‘ amounting with other expenses to} 
Jifteen hundred dollars!’ Few of these sto-| 
nies have been told with greater relish, by the 
Hicksites, than that of Anna Braithwaite’s first 
journey to Burlington, of which a statement| 
was given by a correspondent in our last num-| 
ber.. In reference to this, as to all other oc- 
currences of the kind, we take the ground, 
that where the payment has been made scotedel 
ing to the allowed usage in the Society—as| 
there is no blame to be attached to the indivi-| 
dual for whom the payment is made, so there| 
can be none laid on those who have incurred | 
it, and been reimbursed from the treasury of| 
the meeting. It is the base purposes for which | 
these payments have been trumpeted abroad | 
and misrepresented, that is disgraceful and re-| 
prehensible. In relation to the cnemppeicntien 
in our last number, we are informed by the 
friends of R. P. that it was solely for the pur-| 
pose of accompanying A. B.’s companion that 
he went to Burlington, that he returned the 
day after he arrived there, and that, whatever 
may have been the manner in which J. Wright's 
bill was made out, R. P. received only the 
amount which he actually expended on the 
journey. ‘The remarks made on the inconsis- 
tency and impropriety of the charge, by J. 
Wright, donot and were not meant to apply 
to the other. The story of these expenses, 
however, has been so widely and industriously 
circulated, with the design of injuring the ser- 





since his residence in this country, defrayed all 
the expenses of himself and his wife, except for 
a small amount incurred within the limits of 
one yearly meeting, and that, in those cases, | 
the bills were paid by some friends, who would| 
not be refunded, although it was earnestly soli-| 
cited. 

“It is well known to many of the readers of the 
Friend, that when Anna Braithwaite first came to! 
this country, lodgings were procured for her at the| 
house of Isaac Wright. The English Friends who 
travelled in this country, previous to her arrival, had 
taken their lodgings among those now styled Ortho-| 
dox. The Hicksites said they had been corrupted 
by them,. and therefore wished to take the special 
charge of her and guard her against the influence of| 
the Orthodox. For this purpose, lodgings were pro-) 
vided, as before stated, at Isaac Wright’s. They now 
had her, as they considered, completely under their 
protection. Every means, therefore, was used to en- 
lighten her mind, and to initiate her into the views 
of their great champion. At this time, nothing could | 
be spoken too highly in her praise, nothing to pro-| 
mote her comfort be left undone. Wherever she! 
wished to go they must accompany her. These un-| 
remitting attentions continued, till, after a full trial | 
of their favourite experiments, they found she could | 


| 
| 





> . . 77, “*hrist c > 5 | : ‘ 
do no other than * preach Christ crucified, oe skilfully arranged, and in a style of great beau- 
7 ) 


\ty, perspicuity and force, furnish a specimen 


of being brought to espouse the unsound opinions 
Elias Hicks. The bitterness which they soon mani-! 
fested, and the falsehoods which they now propaga- 
ted, would be utterly incredible to any except those, 
who know the virulence of some of these deluded 
people. 

“ Not a long time after her arrival, during the time 
of the great profession of friendship before alluded 
to, and whilst she was still a guest at the house of 
Isaac Wright, a friend, whom she had been particu-| 
larly acquainted with in her native country, came 
from Burlington on purpose to accompany her thith- 
er without expense. But J. Wright insisted on eet 
king her in his own carriage, saying that his wife’s| 
health required a jaunt from home, independently 
of the satisfaction it would give them to accompany | 
1er, In compliance with their urgent solicitations, | 
she went in company with them in their carriage. 

“ After all this profession of friendship—after all | 
their declarations of disinterested benevolence—after | 
it was fully ascertained that she could not be taught} 
to say “ shibboleth” after Elias Hicks—the enormous 
charge of $45 48 is made for conveying their guest, in| 
their own carriage and for their own pleasure, to 
Burlington ; and a report is circulated by the Hicks- 
ites, that it cost more to convey her to Philadelphia | 
than a military officer!!! 

“] will relate one other circumstance. When A. B. 
was at Purchase, N. Y. some time since, she remark- | 
ed,in the course of her communication, to this effect: 

“+ That she coveted no man’s silver or gold; and} 





although she could not say as the apostle did, that} 


her own hands ministered to her necessities, yet she 
could say she had a husband, who, since he had 
been with her, cheerfully bore all her expenses.’ This 
soon came to the ears of one of the most busy Hicks- 
ites, who immediately commenced an investigation 
of the matter. He examined the books of the yearly 
meeting’s treasurer, and notwithstanding no charges 
appeared on her account after her husband’s arrival, 
yet he asserted that she had told a falsehood, for he 


Our yearly meeting, which commenced at 
the appointed time, viz. second day, the 20th 
instant, (the meeting of ministers and elders 
on seventh day preceding,) was, at the time 
our paper went to press, (24th,) still in ses- 
sion. We shall, for the present, only say, 
that through the several sittings, it has been 
largely attended, more so, it is generally ad- 
mitted, than the past year; and that the vari- 
ous deeply interesting and important concerns 
which claimed attention, have been transacted 


\in a degree of harmonious brotherly conde- 
'scension and love, which, in a period of more 


than thirty years, to which our recollections 
of these annual solemnities extend, we have 
never seen surpassed. 





The article from Bates’ Mis. Rep. on “ Na- 
tural Religion,’’ commenced in our preceding 
number and concluded in this, we would re- 
commend to the attention of all, and particu- 
larly to the young ; not that either the reason- 
ing or the illustrations are novel, but they are 


of luminous and masterly argument, on a sub- 


‘ject of incalculable importance and universal 


concernment. 





Married, on the 16th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 
Middletown, Bucks county, Joseru Wistar of Phi- 
ladelphia county, to Saran Exizasern, daughter of 
Stephen Comfort. 





A HEBREW MELODY. 


Thine heart is sad—thine heart is sad, 
And thoughts of sorrow vex thy soul; 

But Judah’s God can make thee glad, 
And burst the clouds that round thee roll: 
Thy broken spirit shall be whole, 

And light and joy arise on thee, 

To end thy dark captivity. 


| For all things own his wond’rous sway 


In heaven, or earth, or ocean wide; 


| And sun and shower, and night and day, 


Praise him as their Almighty guide; 
E’en the cold grave in vain would hide 


|Our sins and sorrows from His sight, 


Whose arm is power—whose eye is light! 


‘ 


“As soon as I awoke I blessed God. I then me- 
ditated, and endeavoured, by thinking of some of the 
great mercies of my life, to stir up my heart to give 
glory to God. These thoughts had this effect upon 
me, to melt my heart much by the love of God, and 
to warm it with love to him.” 


“I had also this evening large meditations of 


death and eternity, which thoughts had this effect 


vices of Anna Braithwaite, that we are inclined | had himself furnished a ‘ynchpin for her husband’s 
to place the affair in a still stronger point of| carriage, and she must have known of that expense ! ! 
view than has been done by our correspondent. | 
W . have lying before =e communication from | “This individual, who states that he has never 
a friend at a distance, from which we make the been reimbursed for his lynchpin, went to a Friend’s 
subjoined extracts, The story of the lynchpin| house in the neighbourhood, at which I. and A. B. 
may seem trifling, and unworthy this repetition; | Were, professed great friendship for them, and gave 
but it places in the stronger light the true char- | them a pressing invitation to dine with him. His 
ter of these oie — d “ill |invitation was accepted. But before they left, it 
ar See « . ERER, SRS Wie SoewS ONCE! was discovered that the carriage required a lynch- 
for. all—to clear ourselves and our paper Of | pin ; and from the complaint that this individual 
any further need of noticing these miserable | now makes, that‘ he has not been reimbursed for his 
subterfuges. lynchpin,* the probability is, that he incurred the ex- 
In conclusion, we may remark, that we are |?" of furnishing it. 
authorized to state, that Isaac Braithwaite has, | 


markable I ever heard. I wil! here relate it. 


* Which probably cost four cents. 


“The story of the /ynchpin is one of the most re-| 


upon me, to beget in me an extraordinary awakened 
frame, in which the things of another life were 
much realized to me, and made very deep impres- 
sions upon me, and my soul followed hard after God, 
for grace to serve him better than ever I had done. 
O Lord! be pleased to hear my prayers, which came 
not out of feigned lips, and to hear the voice of my 
weeping for more holiness, and for being more 
weaned from the world and all in it.”—£ztract from 
Countess Warwick's Diary. 
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